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AREAS ADMINISTERED BY THE NATIONAL PARK 
SERVICE 


Statement Made by Conrad L. Wirth, Director, National Park 
Service 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


I am grateful to you, Chairman Miller, for giving me and my 
associates this opportunity to talk to the members of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs about the national park system and 
to tell you what the National Park Service is doing to carry out the 
responsibilities which the Congress has placed upon us through the 
Secretary of the Interior. Those responsibilities are many and varied 
and it will be impossible for us to go into details regarding each one. 
However, I will report that in each case we try to decide policy and 
to carry out our management activities so as to conform with the 
basic concept so clearly and simply expressed in the organic act of 
1916 which established the National Park Service. In the 1916 act, 
the purpose of these areas, and the responsibility of the Service were 
stated to be 
to conserve the scenery, the natural and historic objects, and the wildlife * * * 
and to provide for the enjoyment of the same in such manner and by such means 
as will leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future generations. 
Seventeen years after the establishment of the Service all of the 
national monuments established under the authority of the Antiquities 
Act of 1906 and then administered by the Army and the Forest Service 
were transferred to and made a part of the national park system 
together with the many historic parks, battlefields, and memorials, 
which at that time were also an Army responsibility. 

Passage of the Historic Sites Act 2 vears later announced the very 
definite concern of the Federal Government with the conservation of 
historic sites and structures. 

A year later, the Congress passed the Park, Parkway and Recreation- 
Area Study Act. This put the Service into a permanent coope — 
relationship with the States and other public agencies and charged i 
with formulating a national plan for parks and recreation in which the 
Federal Government, the States and their subdivisions might each 
play its proper part. In the greatly expanded program of the Corps 
of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation, the Service has had a 
dual responsibility—that of appraising recreational possibilities and 
planning for recreational use of reservoirs, and leadership in salvaging 
historic and archeological treasures which would otherwise be forever 
flooded and lost. 

The national park idea is an American expression of democracy and 
this expression first came into being when President U.S. Grant signed 
the bill passed by Congress in 1872 establishing the Yellowstone 
National Park. This was the first national park in the world and 
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since then many nations throughout the world have followed out 
example. I believe I can best summarize the national park idea and 
its values by quoting in part the statement Congressman A. L. Miller 
made on the floor of the House on March 5: 


I firmly believe that the national parks represent the best the Nation has in 
scenic and historic treasures. The United States was the first Nation in the 
vorld to provide for the protection of such things as these for its people. They 
are an expression of freedom and democraey in that they belong to all of us and 
are for the use and enjoyment of all of u | feel also that the national park 
system is playing an important part in strengthening not only the social well 
being of our Nation, but its economie stability as well. Travel to the parks is 
important in our national economy I am told that 28 States now maintain 
that recreation travel, in which the national parks play so large a part, is considered 
as one of their three largest industries. 


Speaking of the value of travel, we look at it as a byproduct and 
this byproduct becomes great only insofar as we live up to the 
original concept and instructions of Congress contained in the 1916 
act. 

The whole and true value of the national park system to America 
will never be reduced to dollars and cents, nor can any large part of 
that value be so reduced any more than the value of religion or 
science or beauty can be expressed in those terms. The parks are 
of value for what they represent out of the long association of man 
and nature, or man and his own history. To the extent that we save 
these places not commercialized, to that very extent will we succeed 
in saving also their commercial value in terms of travel. This is 
the unique paradox of the national park idea. 

The national park system of today consists of 180 areas visited last 
year by about 42,500,000 people, an increase of almost 100 percent 
since 1946, and also, oddly enough, is a 100-percent increase over 1941, 
the last record-breaking travel year before World War II. Our ap- 
propriations for the 1953 fiscal year is a little over $33 million, of which 
about half of this amount went for management, protection, main- 
tenance, and rehabilitation. While this amount is several times 
greater than that appropriated for these purposes in 1941, it actually 
provides 24 percent less man-vears than we had in 1941 when our 
travel was about half of what it is today. The reasons for this are 
many, such as increase in wages, 40-hour week, ete. 

About 22 million acres of land and water go to make up the areas of 
the system or 0.78 of 1 percent of the total area of the United States 
and its Territories. It is estimated that over 60 percent of the land 
has very little or no commercial value other than the commercial 
values that are inherent in the national park concept. 

The National Park Service has four regions. Region 1, with head- 
quarters in Richmond, Va., includes the East and South, as well as 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands; region 2, with Omaha, Nebr., as 
headquarters, includes the States of the Midwest and the northern 
Rockies; region 3, with headquarters in Santa Fe, N. Mex., embraces 
the Southwest; and region 4, with its headquarters in San Francisco, 
includes the Pacific Coast States, Idaho, and Nevada, as well as Hawaii 
and Alaska. This regional arrangement puts the point of decision on 
many important matters closer to the areas affected; provides rela- 
tively close-by technical and design services; and greatly reduces 
administrative costs. The National Capital Parks, which includes 
many of our finest national memorials, such as the Washington Monu- 
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ment, the Lincoln and Jefferson Memorials, and the Lee Mansion, 
report directly to the Director of the Service in Washington. 

The national park system can be broken down conveniently into 
two major groups of areas or units. There are the scenic and scien- 
tific areas in which the works of nature are paramount; and there are 
the historic and prehistoric areas, which feature primarily the works 
and the activities of man. I have asked Mr. John E. Doerr, our 
chief naturalist, to tell you something about the first group; and Mr. 
Herbert E. Kahler, our chief historian, is to discuss the second. 
When they have concluded their talks and the showing of the pictures 
which will illustrate them, we shall all be glad to try to answer any 
questions which any of you may wish to ask. 

Before [ call on Mr. Doerr, I should like to read a quotation from 
a statement made by Mr. Sproul, a Director of the Federal Reserve 
bank. He, too, was a summer park ranger, as were many Members 
of Congress during their college days. [Reading:] 

In my present work I am chief executive officer of an institution with over $12 
billion of assets, with over $5 billion of gold belonging to foreign governments 
and central banks in its custody, and with many more billions of unissued cur- 
rency and securities in its vaults. There are about 4,000 people to help me 
with the job. I had something more precious in my care when I was the “‘lone 
ranger’ stationed at the Mariposa Grove of Giant Sequoias in 1914. In my 
ignorance, I felt little weight of responsibility then, but I feel it now when I go 
back to the grove to worship in the shade of the giant sequoias. I thank God 
they are still there. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of Congress, may I present Chief 
Naturalist John E. Doerr. 

Thank you, Director Wirth. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and guests, | appreciate this opportunity to participate with Mr. 
Wirth and Chief Historian Kahler in presenting to you an illustrated 
story of the national park system. Of the 180 areas in the national 
park system 57 of them are in the category of being primarily natural 
areas. In a number of the other areas, natural, historical, and arche- 
ological values are inseparably blended. 

(Norre.—From this point the talk was illustrated by color slides 

We begin this illustrated story with the emblem of the National 
Park Service. The arrowhead symbolizes history and shag 9d 
the tree and the mountains, the natural features; and the buffalo, 
wildlife and the Department of the Interior. 

In gaining a broader appreciation of the significance of the natural 
history, national parks, and monuments, it is logical that we should go 
first to Yellowstone N: a al Park in the northwest corner of Wyoming 
and embracing a part of Idaho and Montana. One may think of 
Yellowstone as the great certian to the foresight of a small group of 
men who visualized in 1870 the importance of setting aside for future 
generations a part of our heritage of the wilderness in the Yellowstone. 
This park contains outstanding examples of geysers, hot springs, 
boiling mud pots numbering close to 10,000. It also contains a vari- 
ety of inspiring mountain, canyon, plateau, and forest scenes which 
are the habitat of the American bison, elk, deer, moose, bighorn sheep, 
antelope, bears, and other large and small animals living together in 
one of nature’s communities. 

We shall not dwell at length on our problems of administering an 
area like Yellowstone National Park. During the 1952 travel vear 
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1,330,387 people visited this community of nature. That fact alone 
will bring to mind many of the problems of protecting the natural 
features and the visitors, and of providing accommodations. 

South of Yellowstone in western Wyoming is Grand Teton National 
Park featuring what many have described as the most spectacular 
mountain range in America, Granite spires rising abruptly 7,000 
feet above the flat expanse of Jackson Hole give meaning to the 
word ‘‘sublimity.”” One wonders how such a masterpiece of nature 
was created. The mountains tell a story of the upthrusting of a 
great block of the earth’s crust and of the carving action of glaciers 
moving down from its crest. The foreground—Jackson Hole—is 
another chapter which embraces the story of sheets of ice which 
moved into the valley. As the last ice sheets melted back, flood- 
waters deposited over the valley hundreds of feet of outwash sands and 
gravels. Grand Teton National Park, combining the range and the 
plain of Jackson Hole, is truly a superb blend of scenery and science, 
offering opportunities for inspiration, knowledge of earth processes, 
and recreation, the latter varying from the less strenuous activities 
of camping and fishing to the most vigorous efforts for those desiring 
to attain the summits. 

In the Front Range of Colorado is Rocky Mountain National Park. 
This is another area that annually for the past several years has sur- 
passed the million mark of visitation. For the thousands of visitors 
who have neither the time nor the inclination to condition themselves 
for mountain climbing, the Trail Ridge Road over the Continental 
Divide provides easy access to summits over 12,000 feet, to above tree- 
line experiences, and opportunities to see spread out beyond and below 
them deep, wooded canyons, chains of rock basin lakes, and a pano- 
rama of peaks. In these rugged mountains there is another of nature’s 
communities. In this case it has not only horizontal extent, but also 
vertical variation from about 7,000 feet to 14,255 feet. Visitors may 
observe and enjoy the variations of the animals and plants in the 
different life zones of these mountains. 

In western Colorado and eastern Utah is Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment. This is a wilderness upland through which the Green and 
Yampa Rivers have carved deep and winding canyons. Director 
Wirth having made the river trip through these canyons last summer, 
I am sure could effectively elaborate on the scenic wilderness charac- 
teristics of Dinosaur National Monument. 

In 1910 Glacier National Park in Montana was established. Its 
scenery is distinct. Here the landscape tells the story of glaciation in 
a region of predominantly sedimentary rocks formed in ancient seas. 
This park is also traversed by the Continental Divide. On the west 
slope the forests have characteristics of coastal vegetation, while on 
the eastern slope the forest cover is typical of the Rocky Mountain 
region. This, too, is an area important for its wildlife. This is one 
of the few areas in which people may see mountain goats. 

In the State of W ashington, there are two national parks. Olympic 
National Park, established in 1938, embraces the area that was set 
aside as Mount Olympus National Monument in 1909. Today 
this area includes as its central core the Olympic \fountains rising 
to 7,954 feet above sea level. The park also includes a section along 
the Pacific coast. On the west side of the park visitors have an 
opportunity to enjoy the experiences of the magnificent rain forest 
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of Douglas fir and Sitka spruce. Of many memorable forest environ- 
ment experiences | consider my visits to the rain forests of Olympic 
National Park in superlative terms. If you have not had the experi- 
ence, list it as must for your next visit to the Olympie Peninsula 
You will be rewarded with an unforgettable experience, rain or shine. 
Dominating the landscape over western Washington is Mount 
Rainier, the central feature of the national park bearing that name. 


This monument of nature was built by voleanie activity, Its merry 
stands at 14,408 feet above sea level. The mountain is capped | 
40 square miles of ice and snow. Twenty-six active glaciers ave 


moving down the slopes of Mount Rainier. 

Going southward along the Cascade Range from Washington 
to Oregon we come to Crater Lake National Park. E.G. Moll has 
captured the significance of this gem of nature in four short lines 
of poetry: 

Time shuts the old earth giants all away 
In cool far dungeons where his years lie deep 
But rarely does he grant, as here, to play 
Smiles that light with loveliness their sleep. 
In writing of “earth giants” the poet refers to the forces of voleanie 
activity that built a mountain. In shape and height it was not unlike 
Mount Rainier. Within the last 6,000 years, certainly after primitive 
man came into this region, the upper five to six thousand feet of the 
mountain disappeared leaving a crater 6 miles in diameter and over 
4,000 feet deep. The waters from snow and rain accumulating in the 
crater have formed the deepest lake in the Western Hemisphere. 
The lake has other unique qualities; perhaps the most significant 
is its deep blue color, its ever-changing hues of blue, varying from 
dawn to dusk and throughout the seasons. 

Another important chapter in the story of voleanic activity is told 
by Lassen Voleanic National Park at the south end of the Cascade 
Range in northern California. This is the only active voleano in the 
continental United States, last active during the period 1914-21. 
Lassen typifies the freindly qualities of our mountain parks offering 
opportunities for fishing, camping, hiking, mountain climbing and in 
winter, skiing. As in other of the forested parks we have the responsi- 
bility of forest-fire prevention and suppression as well as other aspects 
of protection and maintenance. 

A glaciated valley with many waterfalls is the hub of Yosemite 
National Park in California. The initial step to preserve this area 
as a nature sanctuary was made by President Abraham Lincoln 
although it did not become a national park until 1890. Unfortunately, 
too many people only know the valley part of Yosemite National 
Park. Let us climb out of the valley by trail or motor road. From 
the Glacier Point overlook we can see the valley and look up into the 
playground of granite mountains. There we may enjoy the environ- 
ment of less crowded campgrounds, or stay at concession-operated 
High Sierra camps, or we may pause on the shore of a quiet lake far 
away from the nervous tensions of city living. There recreation 
becomes re-creation of body, mind, and soul. Yosemite offers 
opportunities for public enjoyment, not only in summer, but also at 
all other seasons of the vear. 

Sequoia in California is the second oldest national park, having 
been established September 25, 1890. Like Yosemite and Kings 
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Canyon National Parks, Sequoia is in the High Sierra. One could 
not in a lifetime exhaust the recreational, educational, and inspi- 
rational opportunities of this park. Certainly in visiting Sequoia 
there is one experience that every visitor must have. It will come 
as you stroll among the giants of all living things or as you stand at 
the base of the giant of them all, the General Sherman Tree. It 
represents nearly 4,000 years of living. During its life civilizations 
have been born, they have prospered, decayed, and died. With 
continued foresight on the part of all of us, with wise management, 
and by vigorous defense against possible encroachments, this tree 
and its flanking associations of the surrounding forest will live on 
for the benefit of unborn generations. 

\ioving eastward let us look in at Death Valley National Monu- 
ment in California and Nevada. In this area of desert flanked by 
mountain ranges rising over 10,000 feet above sea level, we pause 
at Badwater, the lowest point on the continent. It is approximately 
280 feet below sea level. 

Impounded behind Hoover Dam are the waters of Lake Mead. 
The Lake Mead National Recreation Area offers opportunities for 
vacationing on and along a great body of water in an otherwise 
desert environment. 

Poets, artists, photographers, and the writers of fine prose have 
attempted to describe the Grand Canyon of the Colorado in Arizona. 
[ can only say, the Grand Canyon is a combination of many things. 
[t is a symphony of colors from daylight until dark, of high lights and 
shadows, of distances both horizontal and vertical, distances in which 
one finds surprising variations in plants and animals. At this season 
of the vear (March) one can stand in snow on the south rim of the 
Grand Canyon and look down to spring foliage on the clumps of 
cottonwood trees deep in the canyon. Not the least important 
element in Grand Canyon’s combination of many things is the factor 
of time. Exposed in the mile-high canyon walls is practically the 
entire story of geologic time. In traversing the canyon in 1948 
I frequently thought, here is nature’s dynamic textbook of geology. 

[ want to invite you to participate in the interpretive programs 
in any park you visit. When you go to the south rim of Grand 
Canyon, be sure to attend the naturalist’s talk given at Yavapai 
Observation Station. I believe you will agree with thousands of 
other visitors that the naturalist’s talk at Yavapai is an outstanding 
educational-inspirational experience, 

There are so many wonderful places in the parks and nomuments. 
It is very hard to pass by any of them. In Utah the National Park 
Service administers several areas, Zion and Bryce Canyon National 
Parks, and Zion, Cedar Breaks, Rainbow Bridge, Natural Bridges, 
Arches and Timpanogos Cave National Monuments, each with 
outstanding natural features of national significance. 

Not infrequently people with little formal education but with 
vears of living with the landscape can give us effective interpretations 
of nature’s masterpieces. Standing on the rim of Chisos Mountains 
in Big Bend National Park in Texas, the packer, looking to distant 
deserts and to mountains in old Mexico, said, “I like to come to this 
point in the mountains because from here I can look off into day-after- 
tomorrow.” 
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The wonders of nature are not all on the surface of the earth. In 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park in New Mexico, in Wind Cave 
National Park in South Dakota, and at Mammoth Cave National 
Park in Kentucky are superb examples of nature’s handiwork that 
has never been touched by sunlight. Some of our most difficult 
problems of serving the public and at the same time protecting 
these irreplaceable natural features are in the cave areas. We strive 
to provide leisurely and unregimented trips. We must protect 
the delicate cave formations. We’ll need your help in protecting 
the features and in rendering better public service. 

All of the great natural areas of national parks and monuments 


are not in the West. The rugged grandeur of the West gives way to 
the more mellow landscapes of the East. One view along the Blue 
Ridge Parkway must suffice to illustrate the recreational value 


of such important areas as Shenandoah National Park in Virginia, 
the Blue Ridge Parkway extending southward into North Carolina 
and south of that Great Smoky Mountains National Park in North 
Carolina and Tennessee. Plan to go there late next May or early 
June. You will be rewarded. 

If I may take just a minute to sum up—what are these natural 
areas of the national park system? 

To some they may be the joy that comes in seeing a purple gallinule 
walking across the lily pads in a slough in Everglades National Park 
in Florida, or the memory of the alpine glow on a distant snow-capped 
peak. To others the parks may be the free wild animals such as the 
Dall sheep in Mount MeKinley National Park in Alaska protected 
by a foresighted government, or they may be the desert in bloom. 
Still others may think of the parks as the fun of a camping trip with 
the family. To many they may be the awe-inspiring e xperiences 
such as volcanic activity in Hawaii National Park in the Territory 
of Hawaii, or the places where one may see the distant horizons more 
clearly and gain a deeper appreciation of one’s place in the scheme 
of things. 

Thank you, Mr. Doerr, and now before Mr. Kahler presents his 
part of the program, I should like to read a short quotation taken from 
an address given by Associate Justice Frankfurter before the National 
Council for Historic Sites and Buildings: 

I say to you that unless we keep the stream of the past with living significance 
for the present, we not only have no past, but we have no present 

For tradition is not a barren pride in a dead glory; tradition is something that 
provides refreshment for the spirit. It is something that gives us deep assurance 
and a sense of destiny and a determination to hold on fast to the great things that 
have been done through valor and imagination by those who have gone before us. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of Congress, may I present Chief 
Historian Herbert E. Kahler 


Mr. Doerr has taken you on a brief journey to the great scenic 
masterpieces in the national park system. I shall take vou on a brief 
trip to some of the great historic shrines that have played a major role 
in the growth and achievements of this Nation. I shall present them 
generally in chronological order, starting with prehistoric man. 

When the first white men began their slow exploration and settle- 
ment of America, they found that the Indians were the real breakers 
of the New World wilderness. We are reminded of this fact by pre- 
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historic cliff dwellings such as those of Canyon de Chelly National 
Monument in Arizona. One of the notable structures, known as the 
White House, was occupied by Pueblo Indians in the period 1000 to 
1400 A. D 

Fortunately for our knowledge of the first chapters of American 
history, a number of fine prehistoric buildings survive, such as the 5- 
story, 20-room structure at Montezuma Castle, located in Arizona. 

The largest and most famous of the prehistoric structures is Cliff 
Palace in Mesa Verde National Park in Colorado. It contains 200 
living rooms, 23 kivas or ceremonial rooms, and many small storage 
rooms. With proper maintenance and preservation, which we are 
now able to give with our expert stabilization crew, these ancient 
structures of a forgotten people will continue to give pre sent and 
future generations a lasting source of enjoyment and inspiration. Of 
the 21 archeological areas in the national park system, 18 are situated 
in the Southwest and 3 in other parts of the country. One of them, 
Effigy Mounds in Iowa, is located high on the bluffs overlooking the 
Mississippi River. 

America, however, was not to be left to the Indians, for the white 
men started exploration at the close of the 15th century. More than 
a dozen historical areas in the national park system commemorate 
the age of adventure, colonization, and empire building by the Spanish, 
French, and English. Early in the 16th century the Spanish settled 
San Juan, P. R., and built massive defenses such as El Morro against 
attack from a European nations. The Spanish also became the 
first settlers in whi e is now the United States, and they planted St. 
Augustine, F * , in 1565. Here they likewise built sturdy structures 
such as the ancient ‘astillo de San Marcos, the oldest masonry fort 
in the continental United States. It is built of coquina, that is, sea- 
shells that nature has cemented together. Two thousand miles west 
of St. Augustine is the colorful mission of San Jose de Tumacacori 
in Arizona, which reminds us of the continental dimensions of the 
Spanish colonizing and Christianizing effort. 

Of the early English settlements, one of the best known is James- 
town, Va., the first permanent English settlement. The area is 
jointly preserved and exhibited by the Association for the Preservation 
of Virginia Antiquities and the National Park Service. The church 
tower dates from 1639, and the adjoining memorial structure includes 
fragments of cobblestone foundations of a still earlier chureh—possibly 
that in which the first legislative assembly in the New World convened 
in 1619. 

Through archeology many of the foundations, property ditches, 
and streets have been located and large quantities of objects used by 
settlers at — have been excavated. A temporary building 
has been erected to house this valuable collection of colonial objects 
until a permane ‘ museum can be built to exhibit them. The 350th 
anniversary of the founding of Jamestown will be commemorated in 
1957, and it is our hope that the area can be appropriately developed 
by that time. 

One major site of the 18th century colonial life included in the 
national park system is the birthplace of George Washington at 
Wakefield, Va. The house is a memorial mansion built on the probable 
site of the house in which George Washington was born. Such places 
as these, visited annually by hundreds of thousands of persons from 
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all walks of life, constitute one of those social forees that helps integrate 
the life of the Nation. 

We turn now from the colonial period to the stormy events of the 
American Revolution. Foremost among the historical shrines is 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia. In the Assembly Room were 
created those great documents, the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States, which express most completely 
and most intimately the basic political ideals of the American people 
and of freedom-loving peoples everywhere. To this hall the American 
people—over 1 million of them this past vear—come again and again 
to pay homage and reverence to the great symbols of liberty and 
freedom and to experience the refreshment that comes from direct 
contact with the very scene of great events 

To remove unsightly structures, reduce fire hazards, and to provide 
an adequate setting for Independence Hall and related structures 
such as Carpenter’s Hall, the Congress authorized the establishment 
of Independence National Historical Park and the purchase of approxi- 
mately three blocks of land. A substantial portion of the land has 
been acquired. 

At the present time, a steam line is being laid to Independence 
Hall so that the hazardous band-fired coal-burning furnaces can be 
removed. 

On the military side of the Revolution, the winter camp grounds of 
the Continental Army at Morristown, N. J., have been set aside. 
Crude log huts were used by the soldiers during the winter of 1779-80. 
Seven Revolutionary battlefields are preserved in the national park 
system, but only two, Saratoga and Yorktown, will be mentioned. 

It was at Saratoga battlefield in New York that raw American 
militia twice swept to victory over Gentleman Johnny Burgoyne. 
This victory marked the great turning point in the American Revolu- 
tion and brought French aid. From the temporary museum on 
Bemis Heights, the visitor gets an excellent panoramic view of the 
fields of battle, and within the museum he will find temporary exhibits 
explaining what occurred here. At Yorktown, Va., Lord Cornwallis, 
blockaded at sea and surrounded on land, finally surrendered his 
British Army to the allied French and American forces under George 
Washington on October 19, 1781. 

Reconstructed portions of the French and American lines help the 
visitor understand the nature of the siege. 

On October 18, 1781, in the Moore House, which is now restored 
and open to visitors, the British, French, and American Commissioners 
met to draw up the Articles of Capitulation. The next day at 2 
o’clock, the British forces marched out to Surrender Field between 
columns of French and American soldiers. With their flags cased 
and their bands playing The World Turned Upside Down, they 
stacked arms and gave up their colors. The war was over. 

After the American Revolution the Constitution was adopted and 
a new era began. Our Government under the Constitution was 
started at Federal Hall in New York City, where Washington was 
inaugurated President of the United States. It was on this site that 
the First Congress under the Constitution was convened, and it was 
here that the Cabinet and Supreme Court were organized. The 
original Federal Hall did not survive, but was replaced by a dis- 
tinguished looking structure in 1842—the subtreasury building. A 
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national history museum and memorial is now being developed in 
this building. Exhibits commemorating Peter Zenger’s successful 
battle for the freedom of the press are being installed and paid for by 
newspapers of the country. 

One of the great themes in American history is the advance of the 
frontier and the westward trek of our forefathers. Included in the 
national park system are such celebrated landmarks as Scotts Bluff 
in western Nebraska, where you can see the deep ruts of the Oregon 
Trail—stirring reminders of the courage and fortitude of the pioneers; 
a modern museum has been built to help visitors enjoy the area. Fort 
Laramie, Wyo., with its picturesque buildings, played a leading role 
in the pageant of the West as a trading post, military post, pony 
express, and telegraph station. Best preserved in the group. of 
structures is the old jail. 

As the frontier receded, the rumblings of the Civil War became 
louder. Virtually all the famous battlefields of the great conflict 
between the North and the South from Manassas to Appomattox are in 
the national park system. 

On the morning of July 21, 1861, the first major battle of the Civil 
War started with the exchange of fire across Bull Run. By noon, the 
Old Stone House was filled to overflowing with the wounded from both 
sides. This battle-scarred landmark was purchased during the last 5 
vears through the joint efforts of the Commonwealth of Virginia and 
the Federal Government. The acquisition of key sites of the battle- 
field before they are subdivided into building lots is a critical problem 
that the Service faces. 

A modern museum building has been built on high ground over- 
looking Manassas battlefield, and from it visitors are told the story of 
the battle. 

The turning point of the Civil War occurred at Gettysburg, Pa., 
which today is reaping substantial economic benefits from its historical 
landmarks. On July 3, 1863, following an earth-shaking artillery 
duel, the flower of the Confederate Army—15,000 men under Pickett— 
advanced against the Union center and reached the high-water mark. 
When the smoke of battle cleared away, nearly two-thirds of the attack- 
ers lay dead or wounded. Mortal man could not withstand such fire. 
From then on, the tide receded and the war ended at the village of 
Appomattox Courthouse, Va. Wilmer McLean, on whose lands the 
first battle of Bull Run began, provided the house at Appomattox 
where the war ended. It began in his backyard and ended in his 
parlor. In his parlor on April 9, 1865, Grant and Lee arranged the 
terms of surrender. The Mclean House has been reconstructed by 
the Service. 

And now to give vou a representative example from recent history, 
I include the Wright Memorial, where the first successful airplane 
flight took place. Here, on the 17th of December 1903, just 50 vears 
ago, as one writer relates the story: 

Two shivering bievecle mechanies from Dayton, Ohio (Orville and Wilbur 
Wright), first felt their homemade contraption whittled out of hickory sticks, 
gummed together with Arnstein’s bicyele cement * * * soar into air above the 
dunes and wide beach of Kitty Hawk, N. C. 

The 50th anniversary of this great epoch-making event will be 
celebrated this vear. 
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The Service has in its custody many of the great memorials in this 
country, but I shall mention only two, Mount Rushmore and the 
Statue of Liberty. Mount Rushmore, the shrine of democracy in 
South Dakota, was carved out of granite by Gutzom Borglum, and 
is a mecca for thousands of travelers. The Statue of Liberty in New 
York Harbor is a oift from the people of France to the United States, 
and symbolizes freedom and opportunity to the peoples of the world. 
The setting of the statue has in recent years been greatly improved, 
thanks to the appropriations from Congress. 

During the past year, over 15 million people visited the 123 his- 
torical and archeological areas in the national park system. From 
all walks of life, men and women and thousands of school groups come 
to these great wellsprings of patriotism to reaffirm their belief in 
democracy, to learn of the trials and hardships of our forefathers who 
have made this country great, and to see where men have paid that 
last full measure of devotion so that this Nation of the people, by the 
people, and for the people shall not perish from the earth. 

I now turn the program back to Mr. Wirth. 

Again I wish to thank the committee for giving us the opportunity 
to present this program. If the committee has any questions we 
shall be glad to answer them. 
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